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THE Governor has approved the act repealing the act 
previously passed, authorizing the removal of the Forty- 
second street reservoir. As the reservoir is to remain, let 
us hope it will be utilized to its fullest extent. It can be 
made especially available for furnishing a supply of water 
for fire extinguishing purposes in sections of the city where 
water is now a scarce commodity. We have little hope, 
however, that it will be so utilized so long as the “ring” 
controlling the water supply retain their interest in the 
new aqueduct scheme, and think that job can be promoted 
by keeping the city on a short supply of water every sum- 
mer. 


WE have repeatedly called attention to the methods 
that are being put in practice to Furberize the National 
Life Insurance Company of Chicago. The Coast Review 
in its current issue has a long account of the operations of 
one E. P. Albee, a special agent of the company, who re- 
cently appeared on the Pacific Coast for the purpose of 
buying up policies in the company held by residents of 
that section. The agency of the company was placed in 
the hands of J. R. Garniss, who, with special agent Albee, 
visited the policyholders, and endeavored, as is alleged, to 
frighten them into selling their policies, intimating that 
the company was weak and “bound to go under,” and 
that the “ policyholder had better get out when he could.” 
Their offers for policies varied from 19 to 73 per cent of 
the reserve to which the policyholder was entitled on sur- 
render of his policy. We do not know that the company 
managers have authorized their agents to adopt the 
“freeze out” plan, but this California practice agrees with 
what has been reported from other sections of the coun- 
try, and seems to be a part of the scheme to Furberize the 
company. Our advice to policyholders is to hold on to 
your policies. The company is abundantly able to pay 
them in full, unless their official reports are false, and we 
do not believe the Auditor of Illinois will permit it to be 
wrecked by the men who have secured control of it. Its 
last official report shows it to have upwards of $1,000,000 
surplus as to policyholders, and there is certainly no 
necessity for its failure. Policyholders who are threatened 












by agents, or to whom alarming representations are made, 
should communicate the facts at once to the Auditor of 
Illinois and he may thus be induced to interpose for their 


protection. 





RECENTLY we published a paragraph noting the fact 
that the Miami Valley Fire Insurance Company of Cin- 
cinnati does not make reports to the Insurance Depart- 
ment of that State. We have received a letter from the 
president of the company, George W. Jones, in which he 
says that the company has a special charter which ante- 
dates the present State constitution, and it is not there. 
fore required to report to the Insurance Department. 
Nevertheless the company did send in its reports annually 
until a former Commissioner attempted to dictate the man- 
ner in which the assets of the company should be invested, 
and as the directors thought themselves competent to 
manage their own affairs, they discontinued making reports. 
Since that time the company has not appeared in the pub- 
lished reports of the Department. It seems to get along 
well enough without State supervision, and to enjoy the 
confidence of the community in which it is located to such 
an extent that it makes a fair profit on the amount of busi- 
ness it does. As the directors are responsible to their 
stock and policyholders, the assets of the company are, 
doubtless, invested with quite as much wisdom as they 
would be if State supervision had the say about it. The 
Miami Valley prefers to stand on its own merits to accept- 
ing the endorsement of the Insurance Department or 
yielding up control of its own affairs to a State official. 





THE Grand Jury last week found an indictment against 
Andrew J. Smith, president of the Manhattan Fire Insur- 
ance Company, for perjury in having sworn to false state- 
ments regarding its condition previous to its retirement 
from business. Shortly after the Manhattan reinsured it 
was discovered, it will be remembered, that L. P. Carman 
its secretary, was a defaulter to the amount of some $40,- 
000, and simultaneously with the announcement of this 
discovery, Mr. Carman disappeared. As soon as Mr. Mc- 
Call became Superintendent of Insurance he took meas- 
ures to secure the indictment of Mr. Smith, and also ap- 
plied for the appointment of a receiver to wind up the 
company. In accordance with this application, Edward 
Mitchell has been designated as receiver, and it is probable 
that the affairs of the Manhattan will receive a thorough 
investigation. If this should be so, it is more than likely 
that some other officers of the Manhattan will be called 
upon to share with President Smith the responsibilty for 
making false statements and the wrecking of the company. 
There was a full board of directors, and some, at least, of its 
members had more or less to do with the management of 
the business. If they did not have a knowledge of what 
was going on they were false to the trust reposed in them, 
and if they did have such knowledge, they should not be 
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permitted to escape their share of the responsibility. Su- 
perintendent McCall has done his duty in the premises, 
and if the receiver is equally vigilant, there is likely to be 
some disclosures that will render further legal proceedings 
necessary. It is refreshing to see that the new Superin- 
tendent proposes to be something more than a mere figure 
head in the Insurance Department. There have been too 
many of that class in his position heretofore. 





THE Governor has vetoed the bill the purpose of which 
was to enlarge the field of investments for insurance com- 
panies. The bill may not have been drawn with sufficient 
care to insure only safe investments, but we can can see no 
objection to permitting the managers of insurance com- 
panies greater freedom in their investments than they now 
possess, provided they are made within the limits of safety. 
There are many opportunities presented for safe invest- 
ments that would be more profitable to the companies 
than those they are now permitted to make, and certainly 
such restrictions can be interposed as will prevent their 
risking their money in wild speculations or unsafe securi- 
ties. In the interests of the public, there must be some 
restraints imposed upon the uses to which insurance assets 
may be applied, but company managers should be allowed 
some discretion in the matter. But the Governor thinks 
the present law broad enough for safety, so those com- 
panies that wanted a more extended field for their opera- 
tions will have to wait patiently till a more complaisant 
Executive is chosen. The companies generally manifested 
little interest in the bill, being satisfied with the present 
law, and opposed to opening wide the door to speculation 
with insurance funds. They feel that it is better to put up 
with a few restrictions that may be felt to be onerous at 
times than to give a degree of freedom that might tempt 
to speculative investments. 





SOME time since we declined to enter further into the 
controversy regarding the disposition made of Mr. Dar- 
gan’s paper on Southern underwriting by the Underwriters 
Association of the South, but expressed our willingness to 
permit a discussion on the merits of the questions raised 
by his essay. Friends of Mr. Dargan write us that inas- 
much as certain statements had been made in our columns 
reflecting somewhat upon him, he is entitled to a con- 
tradiction of them at our hands. We therefore state that 
it is denied that Mr. Dargan stated in Executive Committee 
or elsewhere, that his essay was intended as a burlesque. 
The word “burlesque” was only used by him in connec- 
tion with a somewhat overdrawn picture of a shiftless, 
careless agent, and had no reference to the essay as a 
whole. Mr. Dargan has also been accused of causing his 
essay to be printed by supplying copies of it in advance to 
the insurance press. He did, on application, furnish one 
such copy, but when he found the essay was disapproved 
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of he telegraphed to the publisher and stopped its Publica. 
tion in that journal. The copy which we received did not 
reach us until after it had been erroneously quoted in New 
Orleans papers, and subsequent to the action of the Execy. 
tive Committee. We understand that its publication was 
due to the fact that Mr. Dargan’s stenographer had sup- 
plied one or more advance copies of it to the insurance 
press after Mr. Dargan had left his home, and which he 
knew nothing about. There has been considerable misun. 
derstanding as to what occurred relative to this essay after 
the adjournment of the association, but we have not the 
least idea that any participant in the discussion has jn. 
tended to misrepresent the facts. Misunderstandings are 
liable to occur at any time, but an explanation of them 
should be satisfactory among gentlemen. We do not 
doubt but all who have taken part in this controversy have 
done so in perfect good faith, but from different stand. 
points. The insurance {fraternity certainly understands 
the matter by this time, and would prefer to see a discus. 
sion of the statements made in Mr. Dargan’s essay than 
any further explanations as to what was done with it after 
it was read. 





THE sub-committee of the Committee of Sixty, appointed 
at the recent mass meeting called to consider the question 
of a water supply for New York city, appeared before the 
Governor last week and urged him to veto the pending bill 
providing for the construction of a new aqueduct. They 
urged that the bill is a most vicious one, concocted in the 
interests of politicians and contractors, and that if it be- 
comes a law, it will be impossible to fix a limit to the 
amount to be expended under it, or to say when the much 
needed additional supply of water will be obtained. The 
committee represented, among other things, that the per- 
sons now in control of the water supply deliberately make 
a shortage each summer in order to get up a water famine, 
and so create a public sympathy in favor of this measure. 
THE SPECTATOR made this same assertion over two years 
ago, and we are glad to see it endorsed by this committee. 
The committee also represented to the Governor that if 
proper measures were adopted to prevent waste, the pres- 
ent supply would be adequate for many years to come, but 
instead of doing this, the officers in charge encourage 
waste for the purpose of furthering their own schemes. 
There is no doubt but the enforcement of a system that 
would compel each consumer to pay for the exact amount 
of water consumed or wasted on his premises, would very 
greatly reduce the amount of water used daily, and this, 
too, without depriving any one of the full quantity neces- 
sary for his comfort or convenience. It would simply sub- 
stitute care and watchfulness for recklessness and wasteful- 
ness. The present water system is ample for all necessary 
purposes, but not to provide for the extraordinary waste 
that is. permitted. As we write, the Governor has not 
signified his intentions regarding the bill, but it is to be 
hoped he will veto it. The city can get along another 
year with the water supply it has far better than it cam 
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afford to pay the amount this bill provides for or submit 
to the robbery;that it will permit. By deferring the mat- 
ter till the next session an acceptable bill can be prepared 
that will accomplish the same object under proper restric- 
tions at a much less cost. 





WAITING AND WATCHING. 


N Thursday of last week the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters held its seventeenth annual meeting 
in the rooms of the New York Board. Twenty-three com- 
panies were represented and letters were read from the 
officers of several others regretting their inability to be 
present. The principal feature of the gathering was the 
address of President Heald, who, in an able and forcible 
manner, reviewed the work of the year and the present 
unprofitable condition of fire underwriting. He pointed 
out the causes that have led to the present unprofitable- 
ness, and in so doing suggested a remedytherefor. He 
presented a valuable and instructive array of statistics to 
illustrate the course followed by fire underwriting for a 
number of years past, showing thereby that while there 
was a slight improvement in the business last year the re- 
sults were far less satisfactory than during some previous 
years. In our edition of last week we printed the address 
in full, together with the very valuable tables, occupying 
four pages, that accompanied it. These statistics present, 
in concise form, the practical results of fire underwriting in 
this country for a period of twenty-three years, and who- 
ever studies them intelligently cannot fail to derive much 
practical information from them. It is only by acting 
upon the combined experience of the companies that the 
business can be conducted intelligently and with satisfac- 
tion alike to the public and those who invest their capital 
in fire underwriting. But it is not our purpose to review 
Mr. Heald’s address; that is a plain, straightforward docu- 
ment, covering the facts in the case, and needs no ex- 
planation. Underwriters must draw their own conclusions 
from the facts, and if their future actions are in harmony 
with them, there will soon be felt a decided improvement 
in the business of fire underwriting. 

The proceedings of the meeting were not especially 
notable ; it was not intended that they should be, for it is 
acknowledged by all that the time has not yet arrived 
when the National Board, whose membership embraces 
such a comparatively small number of companies, can take 
a conspicuous or controlling part in the work of reforming 
fire underwriting practices. Bad as these may be, and un- 
profitable as they certainly are, they have not yet reached 
such a state of demoralization as to compel company man- 
agers to come together and agree upon a harmonious line 
of action and to resolve to act in good faith one with 
another. Until that time does come, the National Board 
will continue waiting and watching, keeping its organiza- 
ton intact, and all its machinery in working order, gaining 
i experience day by day, so that when finally called upon 





to act to save the business from ruin it will be prepared to 
do so promptly, energetically and successfully. Although 
it now includes in its actual membership but thirty-five 
companies, there are many companies outside of it that 
are co-operating with it in many features of its work. For 
instance, many companies contribute to the maintenance 
of the arson fund, many have adopted its rule of fifteen 
per cent commission to agents, and most of them are aid- 
ing in its efforts to secure the formation of local boards. 
Quietly and unostentatiously the National Board is doing 
its work, not seeking to coerce any one, but steadily work- 
ing for the general good, thankful for such help as it re- 
ceives from those who are not members, watching and 
waiting for the time to come when self-preservation will 
impel the insurance interest to once more turn to it for 
counsel and relief, as it has done .in the past. It is well 
known that a few years since there was a bitter feeling of 
hostility towards the Board, attributable not so much 
to anything it had done as to the bitter hostility 
that raged between board and non-board companies. That 
the Board made mistakes all are ready to admit, but those 
mistakes were magnified and misrepresented in the hostile 
competition that was waged all over the land between 
companies. That competition brought’ its inevitable 
result, demoralization, and when the companies re- 
viewed the situation, they recognized that the Board was 
nearer right than they on most points, and are glad to see it 
using its influence to check the evil practices they were in- 
strumental in introducing into the business. It is un- 
fortunate that all the legitimate companies are not 
members of the National Board. With such a mem- 
bership, the organization would be all-powerful in its 
legitimate sphere, and it would be far easier for those in- 
terested in the success of the business to control its action 
from within the fold than from without. It was witha 
view to inducing all companies in good standing to become 
members that the resolutions introduced by Mr. Notman 
were adopted. These are intended to so widen the plat- 
form of principles of the National Board that all companies 
can stand upon it without sacrificing any of their individ- 
ual rights. Epitomized, this new platform may be thus 
stated: united opposition to hostile legislation, to excese 
sive taxation, to unjust decisions of courts and to preju- 
diced juries ; encouragement of the work of forming local 
boards, and good faith in maintaining the tariffs established 
by such boards. Upon this platform all companies are in- 
vited to become members of the National Board. There 
is nothing here that any company manager, who has the 
interest of his stockholders at heart, can object to. It is 
precisely the work that every honest and intelligent man- 
ager is now engaged in asan individual ; if he would unite 
his efforts with those of his co-workers better results could 
be obtained. There is no other organization capable of 
doing this work, and it is only by strengthening the hands 
of the National Board that it can be done efficiently. The 
United Fire Underwriters in America is, to all intents and 
purposes, a dead organization. The greatest amount of 
good it accomplished was in being a sort of confessional, 
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where underwriters came to confess the sins of their neigh- 
bors. Yet it served a good purpose in simply bringing 
them together, permitting them to become acquainted with 
one another socially, and proclaiming the fact that they,were 


allhuman. This being done, the organization may well 


be permitted to retire, and those whom it taught that it is 
a good thing to meet competitors face to face, discuss in a 
friendly way their general business, and that it is better 
to be united in prosecuting a common interest, can avail 
themselves of membership in the National Board, and 
thereby secure to themselves advantages which the other 
organization neither promised nor contemplated. The reso- 
lutions introduced by Mr. Notman were, after adoption, 
referred to the Executive Committee with the understand- 
ing that such action would be taken by the committee as 
would tend to impress upon company managers the im- 
portance of becoming members of the Board, and so 
strengthening its hands as to enable it to work more efli- 
ciently in carrying out the programme outlined in them. 
No doubt the committee will do this immediately, when, 
it is to be hoped, the companies will respond favorably. 

The Board recognized in the fullest manner possible the 
excellent work done during the past year by other organi- 
zations of underwriters and by the field men in organizing 
local boards. Many such boards have been formed both 
East and West, and local agents who had been previously 
conducting an unprofitable competition have been brought 
into harmonious relations through the medium of local 
boards. This has led to an adjustment of rate tariffs, but 
not to a general increase of rates, in accordance with which 
there wasa slight improvement in premium receipts last 
year. Still greaterimprovement will be realized in future, as 
the number of local boards increases and as more equitable 
ratings of property are made. If all the companies can be 
brought to sustain local boards, the fight against demorali- 
zation will be more than half won. It is entirely within 
the power of the companies to require their agents to sup- 
port the local boards, and when an agent is found outside 
of and opposing such organizations it is very certain his 
company endorses his action. But agents generally are 
very willing to become members of local boards, for exper- 
ience proves that uniformity in methods is to their advan- 
tage. The general and special agents have been especially 
active of late in aiding in the formation ‘of local boards, 
and they are justly entitled to the many compliments be- 
stowed upon them by the National Board. The officers of 
the Board were instructed to formulate the sense of the 
meeting on this point in a series of resolutions. 

While no new business of particular moment was brought 
forward for consideration last week, sufficient interest in 
the welfare of the National Board was shown to indicate 
that the “Old Guard ”’ still hold the fort, and are but wait- 
ing and watching for the emergency to arise that shall call 
them forth to battle, when they will be found as strong, 
vigorous and efficient as they were in past times, when 
this organization was the only barrier that interposed be- 
tween underwriting interests and irretrievable ruin. The 
National Board has done glorious service in the years gone 
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by, making a record it has reason to be proud of, and is 
prepared to do so again. Its membership should be so 
enlarged as to embrace every respectable company in the 
country, but if they are not ready to return to the fold 
the Board can wait still longer; but the time is coin 
when the fire underwriters of the land will rejoice that they 
have so strong’an organization behind them as the National 
Board. 














CONTRIBUTED PAPERS. 


CONVINCING ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF LIFE INnSUR 
ANCE WHICH CHALLENGE REPLY+* 


Lire INSURANCE HELPS A MERCHANT'S CREDIT AND ENABLES Hin 79 
Get A LARGER ACCOMMODATION From His BANKER. 

Iam doing a rapidly increasing mercantile business. I carry a large 
stock, I insured my life for $20,000 in the best companies, I assigned 
my policies to my banker. I get what accommodation I want from my 
banker at eight per cent interest ; I discount my own bills and make over 
one per cent per month, and at the same time improve my credit, If] 
live I will make my business and my stock pay my bank accommodation ; 
if I die my insurance will pay it. If my life insurance enables meata 
critical period, to get a special accommodation, if only for ten days, 
it has been worth ten times the annual premiums; therefore, | carry 
$20,000 assigned to my banker.— Wise Merchant. 


Lire INSURANCE ENABLES ONE TO MAKE A LARGE BEQuest, 


I am a Trustee for a Western College. We have long needed a museum 
and library. I propose to leave a monument at my death that will bea 
practical contribution to science and literature ; I therefore, insured my 
life for $100,000. It costs me a little over $2000 a year. At my death 
this will erect and furnish a suitable building, and leave a reasonable 
amount for endowment, and this is to bear my name. I am confident | 
could not do a wiser thing.— Person Endowing a College. 


LirE INSURANCE ENABLES A BANKRUPT TO GET ON His Feet AGAIN, 
I have failed for $100,000, owing to circumstances over which I had no 
control. My friends have confidence in my honesty and ability, and have 
advanced me $50,000 with which to continue business. I have insured 
my life for that amount for their benefit. If I live I will pay back this 
$50,000, also every dollar of the $100,000 that I owed at the time of my 
bankruptcy. Having the experience of the past, I am confident I will 
leave my family well provided for. All this { owe to my life insurance, 
as I could not have secured $50,000 to start in business the second time 
unless I could protect my friends in case of my death.—Bankrupt. 


Lire INSURANCE A NECESSITY FOR THOSE IN A HAZARDOUS BUSINESS, 


I am engaged in a hazardous business ; my creditors and my attorneys 
may be my heirs. I have therefore insured my life for $100,000, one 
policy of $25,000 payable to my estate, one policy of $35,000 payable to 
my wife, and four policies of $10,000 each payable to my daughters. In 
this way I have made a positive provision for my family, and I hope that 
the $25,000 payable to my estate will be enough to pay my creditors and 
lawyers.—Merchant in Hazardous Business. 


Lire INSURANCE A BETTER INVESTMENT THAN REAL ESTATE OR BONDS 
AND STOCKS, 


I have made a close study of finance, and my experience is, that in real 
estate, taxes, repairs, etc., exhaust a large part of the income. Bonds and 
stocks that I purchased at a premium have slightly depreciated, netting 
me but a small rate of interest, besides requiring considerable attention 
and anxiety. I have concluded that unless I put in my time with my 
money I cannot make it net me more than 4% or 5 per cent interest. I 


a 





* Copyright by H. S. Vail, Actuary of the Insurance Departments of Illinois, Wisconsin 
Minnesota and Iowa. 
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find I can do as well as this by investing in endowment insurance, re- 

iring no time or anxiety, and furnishing unquestioned security in which 
peas has been a smaller percentage of financial loss than in any other 
os of investments. If I should die in the earlier days of the policy, 
payable at death or in a certain number of years, this may equal 
from ten to several hundred per cent compound interest. I am not 
aware of any other financial investment that will show better results 


than this.—A Close Observer of Finance. 


Tue Fact THAT SHREWD Business MEN TAKE ADDITIONAL INSURANCE 
FROM TIME TO TIME IS A STRONG ARGUMENT IN ITS FAvor. 


One reason that induced me to takea policy of life insurance was, that 
leading business men who were carrying some life insurance take out 
more. Insurance men informed me it was easier to write insurance upon 
persons who were already carrying some, than to insure a person who 
had none. I therefore concluded if business men thought more of life in- 
surance the longer they carried it, certainly it had merit. I therefore 
took out $25,000, and from time to time increased it until I now carry 
$100,000.—A Patron of Life Insurance Well Satisfied. 


Tue LEADING MEMBER OF A FIRM SHOULD INSURE HIS LIFE FOR THE 
BENEFIT OF THE FIRM. 

I started and have built up a large and profitable business. Although 
Ihave taken my brother and my son into the firm, I still have the re- 
sponsibility and management of the business. Our brand of goods has 
acquired a national reputation. The good will of the business could not 
be estimated in dollars and cents, I therefore instructed my executor 
not to withdraw my interest from the firm. My partners would even 
then not be able to carry on the business without more capital. I there- 
fore insured my life for $50,000 payable to the firm and charge the premi- 
ums annually to the firm disbursements.—/anager. 


STOCKHOLDERS SHOULD INSURE THE LIFE OF THE PATENTEE AND 
MANAGER OF A COMPANY DOING BUSINESS UNDER PATENTS. 

Iam a large stockholder and director in a company doing business 
under patents. The patentee is the president and manager. Weall have 
amoneyed interest in his life. We have therefore insured his life for 
$100,000 payable to the company ; we charged the premiums to expense 
account, This makes a somewhat hazardous business perfectly safe.— 
— Stockholder, 


Ir PROPERTY IS MORTGAGED, LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD BE FOR AN 
EQuaL AMounr AT LEAST. 


Being desirous of extending my business, I had my homestead mort- 
gaged and in order to protect my family against possible loss of a home 
linsured my life for $20,000, the amount of the mortgage. This would 
leave a home free and clear, and enough to prevent any sacrifice in clos- 
ing up my business.—Mortgagor. 


Lire INSURANCE DOING MORE To PREVENT PAUPERISM THAN ANY 
OTHER INFLUENCE. 

I carry a good line of life insurance because I believe in it ; while it is 
purely a business transaction I believe it is doing more good for the gen- 
eral public than any other influence, as it enables men to help themselves, 
the cost of carrying $1000 being only about fifty cents a week, and every 
laboring man can make this payment if he only would. Ninety-nine out 
of every one hundred spend more than that unnecessarily, while $1000 at 
their death would leave their families, for a time at least, in comfortable 
circumstances. If this were more universal there would be less need for 
poor houses, orphan asylums and homes for the friendless—A Careful 
Observer, 


Lire INsuRANCE HeLps ONE TO SAVE Money. 

I carry life insurance because it is the only way I can save money. I have 
made good resolutions and accumulated a considerable amount in the 
savings bank, but I would see something I thought I must have, and 
before I had time to think better of it, I had drawn out my money and 
Spent it. Now I have assumed an obligation to pay $242 a year ona 
$5,000 twenty year endowment. In this way I will leave over $5,000 to 
my family if I die, or if I live until fifty 1 will draw $5,000, beside dividend 
accumulations which will probably amount to $2,000 more. At first when 
these payments came due every three months I found it a little difficult 
‘0 meet them, and unless I had been forced to do so for fear of losing 





what I had payed, 1 am sure 1 would not have done it. My insurance 
has taught me economy, and now I make payments once a year, without 
any trouble, Although my policy is now non-forfeiting, and I would not 
lose anything, even if I should stop payment, I propose to keep it up, as 
I think it is the best investment I have got.—Person Acquiring a Good 
Habit. 


OnE SHOULD INsuRE His Lire EvEN IF THE WIFE OBJECTS. 


For several years I was influenced by a whim of my wife, she thinking 
some fatality might follow the insuring of my life. She could not bear the 
thought of receiving money upon my death. Years ago this opinion was 
held even by cultured and educated people, but as public opinion has 
improved, witchcraft and superstition have receded, and now not one out 
of a thousand believed that a purely business transaction that distributed 
the undivided loss of one family over many thousand families can be con- 
sidered in any degree as putting a price upon the death of a husband and 
father. I could not bear the thought of leaving my wife to fight out the 
battles of the world, incumbered as she would be with the children, and 
I certainly have the right to say that my wife and children shall not re- 
ceive charity from her friends or mine, when we can just as well use a 
little more economy and pay the premium on a $5,000 life policy. I have 
therefore insured my life without her knowledge, the only thing I have 
ever done without consulting her that affects us both. If I should die 
first, I know that she will then see my wisdom in this matter.—Husband. 


Lire INSURANCE TEACHES Economy. 

After squandering three or four years of my life without saving a dollar, 
the demands of society influencing me to live actually beyond my in- 
come, I became disgusted with myself ; I made up my mind if I ever was 
to be worth anything, I must commence by saving something for myself 
every year. Although I had no wife, my parents were in ill health and 
growing old, and might some day depend upon me for support. I found 
by paying about $150 a yearI could have a $5,000 life policy paid up in ten 
years. By that time I would in all probability have a wife depending on 
me, and an estate of $5,000 fully paid up that I could not touch myself, 
would be doing pretty well for a young man. I therefore took out such a 
policy, and made my payments regularly without any trouble. This has 
taught me to save money, and since then I have saved enough for other 
investments. I owe it all to my first lesson in economy from life insur- 
ance.—Person Learning Economy. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF GLYCERINE-* 


Few substances have, in so short a time after their discovery, become so 
universally known and applied in the arts as glycerine. From the pre- 
scription list of the physician applications of it may be found in almost every 
branch of the arts and sciences. The spinner, sizer, dyer, paper manufac- 
turer, tanner, glue and gelatine manufacturer,maker of printing rollers, all at 
times use it. It is employed as a lubricant, enters into the composition 
of shoe blacking and inks ; tobacco (especially chewing tobacco) is kept 
moist by a certain amount of glycerine which is added to it ; in photogra- 
phy it plays an important part ; while in the adulteration of wine and beer 
itis used in large quantities, the process of Scheelinizing (named after 
Scheele, the discoverer of glycerine,) being nothing more than an addition 
of glycerine. 

Glycerine does not appear in nature as such, but is formed by the disin- 
tegration of certain organic substances, of which only the fats will inter- 
est us (the others are of merely scientific interest and are not technically 
employed), by the saponification of which glycerine is formed. 

Formerly glycerine was obtained from the products formed in the manu- 
facture of soap, but as this mode is very complicated and expensive it is 
no longer employed. 

At present glycerine is obtained in two ways: (1) by taking it from the 
raw stock (fat) before the manufacture of soap ; and (2) in connection with 
the manufacture of stearine candles, where the crude glycerine can be 
readily and cheaply got. Perhaps the recent discovery that glycerine pos- 
sesses the property of crystallization may revolutionize the present modus 
operandi, and the immense quantities of glycerine which are annually 





* One of the largest soap works of Philadelphia has recently commenced the manufacture 
of glycerine. In answer to many inquires as to the hazards and process of manufacture, the 
following article on “‘ Glycerine” may serve. 
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wasted in the mother liquors by manufacturers of soap may be reclaimed, 
a quantity which amounts in Germany to the startling sum of nearly 
twenty million pounds, while in England and America it is many times 
greater. 

Both processes employed at present depend on the saponification of a 
fat bysome means. We shall now, as briefly as possible, describe the 
methods of saponification and the hazards connected with them. (1) 
Saponification by milk of lime: on treating tallow, which contains large 
quantities of stearine with milk of lime we get calcium sterate (an insoluble 
soap) and 6.6 per cent glycerine, which remains dissolved in the mother 
liquor. The hazard in this process consists in the lime, which must be kept 
on hand in considerable quantities ; this should not be stored in large qu1n- 
tities in the manufactory itself, but ina separate lime shed at a safe distance 
from the main buildings. Care should be taken that this shed is well covered, 
so that rain may not beat in or leak through the roof (the frequent cause of 
the destruction of lime sheds). Small quantities kept in the main buildings 
are best stored in iron receptacles ; it must under no condition be stored 
on floors where it may be reached by water. Although safely secured against 
water from below, the inspector should carefully see that there is no tank 
above the lime by the leakage or overflow of which the lime might, for the 
underwriter, be inoppsrtunely slacked. The solution of glycerine obtained 
by the saponification of fats by milk of lime, contains more or less lime and 
all the impurities of the fat, which frequently imparts to it a very disagree- 
able odor. The next step is, therefore, the removal of the lime and impuri- 
ties. The former is removed in two ways: after boiling the solution until 
a certain point of concentration is reached either sulphuric acid, which pre- 
cipitates the milk of lime as calcium sulphate (gypsum) ; or carbonic acid, 
which changes the calcicum hydrate into calcium carbonate (chalk) is used ; 
the precipitates are then separated by filtration. After the precipitates are 
separated, the solution is concentrated by boiling and is then filtered 
through bone black, when a relatively clear and pure glycerine is obtained. 
It is in the last requirement, the bone black, which is necessary for obtain- 
ing a fine grade of glycerine, that the greatest hazard of these works lies ; 
and if the char is reburnt on the premises the risk becomes the same as the 
kiln house of a sugar refinery. Very often the char is :emoved and not 
reburnt on the premises ; then the question of hazard becomes changed, and 
becomes debatable. It will be remembered that in our discussion of the 
subject of bone black in our article on ‘: Sugar Refineries,”+ we stated 
(what has been indisputably proved) that bone black (carbon) may ignite 
spontaneously by lying in heaps either in a hot condition or in a moist or 
damp (not wet) state. It is to the latter case to which our attention is call- 
ed in glycerine works where bone black is used, but not reburnt. Here 
we have the char taken from the filter and piled up in a damp condition, 
the question being will the impurities imparted to the bone black in the 
process of filtration aid, as is the case with the impurities of sugar, or 
impede spontaneous combustion. This question canno: yet be definitely 
answered, and will require many and conclusive experiments before it is 
settled. The writer can only give the results of a number of experiments 
made with rags, and has lately been pleased to ascertain that his results 
fully concur with the experience of several old soap makers, A number 
of rags may be saturated with saponified (decomposed) fat, may be piled 
up and remain intact for any length of time ; but if a single good sized rag, 
saturated with ordinary neutral fat, be placed in the midst of the pile, the 
entire heap will after a short time be entirely destroyed by fire. Whether 
these phenomena would remain the same in the case of bone black, or 
whether the active qualities of the moist char would overcome the neutraliz- 
ing powers of the saponified fat, remains to be proved. We must only add 
that after rags saturated with saponified fat once become ignited they burn 
with the greatest ease and the flames lick along them with avidity. 

A process used at Price’s Belmont Works, London, and at the factory of 
Masse and Tribouillet at Tourcoing, France, is to saponify tats by sul. 
phuric acid under high temperatures. This process is only applicable 
where lower grades of glycerine are manufactured, as the sulphuric acid 
decomposes a part of the glycerine into compounds which give to it a dirty 
brown color. 

The newest, as well as in most cases most economical process, which 
gives at the same time quantitatively and qualitatively the best results, is that 
of saponification by superheated steam. Although the forms and sizes of the 
apparatus are frequently varied to suit the taste and requirements of the 
individual manufacturer, yet they are all constructed on the principles laid 





t In the “ Spectator ”’ numbers of November 16th and 23d, 1882. 
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down by Wright and Fouché, The apparatus consists of two cylindrica) 
boilers, closed at both ends by two hemispheres ; these boilers, which are 
vertically one above the other, are connected by pipes of a large diameter 
and in such a manner that the two upper and the two lower boiler hemi. 
spheres respectively communicate. The lower boiler is bedded over a fire 
grateand is, after being filled with fat and water, heated to from 180° to Ig0* 
Centigrade (356° to 374° Fahrenheit); the temperature in the two boilers 
by circulation through the pipes, soon becomes equalized, and after tes 
hours the contents is removed from the cylinder. After complete sapon. 
ification the specifically lighter fatty acids separate themselves from the 
solution of glycerine ; this is then concentrated by boiling, which gives, 
fairly pure glycerine. The crudeglycerine thus obtained is then refined, 
If only a low grade of glycerine is desired, it will be sufficiently refined by 
passing it through filter presses, similar in construction to those used in 
beet sugar works; while for high grades bone black must be used, The 
hazards in this process consist in hot steam-pipts; great care should be 
taken that all woodwork is at a safe distance from the cylinders and Pipes, 
as the risk is self evident when we consider that these, under a_ pressure 
of 10 to15 atmospheres, arealways heated to 180° or 190° Centigrade (365° 
to 374° Fahrenheit) and sometimes as high as 293° Centigrade (559 2-52 
Fahrenheit). 

A hazard which all processes have is that of greasy rags, which by the 
moisture prevalent in these works ignite even more readily than they 
otherwise would. The press cloths from filter presses should be carefully 
taken care of; for although these when impregnated with saponified fat 
only, would not ignite spontaneously, yet it is almost impossible to keep 
them from being contaminated with neutral fats. Press cloths, as well as 
all other rags should be washed and dried in a separate building. The 
best construction for a rag dry house is a one story brick building, not 
exposing other structures, with either a brick or ground floor, anda 
corrugated iron roof in the form of an inverted funnel with an openingin 
the top, closed either by a thin glass or wooden capping, which in case of 
fire would soon break or burn through. Steam-jets should be introduced 
into this building, so that a smaller fire (which could not destroy the cap- 
ping), might be extinguished without causing a general conflagration of the 
rags ; but on reaching larger dimensions the capping would be destroyed, 
and the inflammable contents would, without causing greater damage, be 
burnt as if out of a chimney. It is well to make the roof of corrugated 
sheet iron, as it resists large differences of temperature without warping 
more readily than ordifary plate iron. 

C. JoHN HEXAMER, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 


Insurance Bills approved by the Governor Since the Legislature adjourned—The Bill 
relative to Investments of Insurance Companies vetoed—The Quarrel over the 
Aqueduct Bill—The Forty-Second Street Reservoir not to be removed. 


[FRomM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT]. 


The Governor has gradually disposed of the insurance bills before 
him since the legislature adjourned. He has approved the Haggerty 
Receivership bill, and there are rumors that the amendments, inserted in 
the Senate at the last moment, prevent the recovery from the bondsmen or 
sureties of the late Receiver O'Neill, any deficiency that may be discov- 
ered in his accounts, 

The bill amending the charter of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany has also been signed. 

Also the act given in my last letter amending the charter of the Maritime 
Association so as to allow it to provide an insurance fund for the benefit 
of the families of members. 

The act of Senator Bowen’s, amending the general fire insurance statute, 
by extending the limit of securities in which fire insurance companies 
may loan their funds, has been vetoed by the Governor. In vetoing it he 
assigned the following reasons : 

This bill provides for the relaxation of the present law in regard to the securities 
in which fire insurance companies shall be permitted to invest their funds. | think 
the change proposed is in the wrong direction, and that too much care can hardly 
be exercised to protect the interests of policyholders in institutions of this kind. if 
any change is made as to the securities in which these companies may invest 
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their funds, such securities should be specifically stated in the statute, and 
not left to the approval of the Superintendent of the Insurance Department. The 
people should have an opportunity to learn, by an inspection of the law, the charac- 
ter of the investments which corporations, so closely connected with their interests, 
are permitted to make. Because I have not been able to discover that any good 
will result from the legislation proposed, to those who most need protection, and 
because, on the contrary, I fear that if this bill should become a law, important 
interests might be endangered, I am constrained to withhold my approval from the 
same. 

As near as can be ascertained only one fire insurance company wanted 
the bill ; that one company was the Glen Falls. The veto generally, it is 
said, pleases the other companies, 

This leaves only two insurance bills unacted upon: the Higgins marine 
insurance on the canals and the mutual tobacco growers insurance bill. 

The act repealing the law of 1881, which provided for the removal of 
the Forty-second street reservoir, has been approved, which prevents the 
removal of that reservoir. 

The new aqueduct bill was argued on Friday last before the Governor. 
A strong effort is being made to induce the Governor to veto the bill. It 
all grows out of a quarrel over who shall have charge of the work and the 
patronage that follows the control. DEACON. 

ALBANY, A/ay 21, 1883. 





BOSTON. 


Improvement in the Protective Department—Wildcat Companies Writing Fire Risks 
in Boston—The New England Exchange Rating Rubber Risks and Forming 
Local Boards. 


[FRoM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The Protective Department has now been placed on a footing of 
equality, so far as the availability of the two companies is concerned, with 
the regular fire force. A day or two ago the directors of the department 
appointed anumber of men to be permanently attached to each of the 
companies, doing away with the call force, that has hitherto been an 
adjunct to this organization. The department has performed very good 
service of late. At the fire at_Hotel Berkeley a few weeks ago, 330 covers 
of the department were used, and the amount of property saved from loss 
in this one instance, has been valued at tens of thousands of dollars. 
Now that Superintendent Abbott has under his control a large permanent 
force it is understood that he proposes to utilize the men by making them 
patrol the mercantile section of the city and report to him all cases where 
property seems to be in the least exposed to danger from fire. This isa 
work which has never thus far been attempted in this city, though it is 
one which it would certainly pay to perform. 

Complaints are beginning to come in of the competition experienced 
by our regular underwriters from the wildcat companies of the West and 
South. During the time when the system of rating was in abeyance in 
this city, and the companies located here were doing their best to reduce 
rates to a point that would meet the wishes of their customers, there was 
not the least inducement to take the polices of these bogus corporations 
from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Texas and elsewhere; but since the 
establishment of a tariff they have found their way here in large numbers. 
It is asserted that some of our merchants have a dozen or more of policies 
in companies that have not even an established office in the city from 
which they hail. If our merchants are content to accept guarantees 
of this kind in order to save a few dollars in the way of premiums, there 
is nothing to do but to let them reap the results of their folly. It would 
certainly be absurd for any well managed company to attempt to 
remedy this evil by entering into competition with companies that are not 
likely to pay their losses when they make them, and who can conse- 
quently figure as a profit all that they get over the cost of printing their 
policies, 

A committee of the New England Insurance Exchange has started 
upon the work of rating the rubber manufactories in the Eastern States. 
The success met with in handling the boot and shoe risks has led to the 
belief that this other class of trade is susceptible of a similar treatment 
in the way of advancing rates. Another committtee had just finished 
rating all the summer hotels, a work of noslight magnitude. It is esti- 
Mated that the advances made in rates by this committee has equaled, if 
it has not exceeded, roo per cent. But even with this inducement, there 








are not a few companies that will siill look upon these hotels as one of 
the most dubious risks that an underwriter can assume. 

The Exchange is making rapid progress in the work of establishing 
local boards in all of the principal places throughout the Eastern States, 
It has thus far encountered three decided obstacles. A board was 
formed in the city of Lynn some four months ago, but it has thus far 
been found impossible to get the local underwriters to agree upon ade- 
quate rates for the risks located there. At New Haven there is harmony 
upon certain classes of business, and a hot qyarrel in relation to other 
classes. In Providence the underwriters are at sixes and sevens, and 
have not the least confidence in the integrity and good intentions of each 
other. Such being the case, it is obvious that no concerted action can be 
looked for, and the Exchange has not yet arranged and applied its plan 
for overcoming these defects. 

There is a report On the street that a prominent English company is to 
make a change in its management. Some say that those who now repre- 
sent it will be retained, though ina different capacity ; others that a com- 
pletely new deal is to be looked for, while others assert on what they say 
is good authority, statements that contradict both of these just made, 
There is probably a grain of truth in all this, but just what the action 
will be there is at present no means of knowing. 

Insurance Commissioner Tarbox did not succeed in getting the 
expert assistant that he asked for... It is generally believed that his 
services were to be used to rake up unpleasant facts concerning certain 
life companies, which could be made use of by Governor Butler in the 
political campaign next fall. F. A. C. T. 

Boston, May 12, 1883. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.) 





ae 


In reference to the ‘‘ average” and ‘‘co-insurance” clauses, I do not 
see what is the need of an average clause. In the settlement of a loss 
where property insured was contained in several buildings or locations, it 
would seem to me that the co-insurance clause would make the same re- 
sult that the average clause would. Why have two forms? Am I not 
right? F, 

San ANTONIO, TEXAS, AZay Io. 


[Our correspondent does not understand the significance of a policy 
subject to average conditions. The average clause, unlike the co-insur- 
ance clause, applies only to blanket or floating policies, covering two or 
more risks under one sum. The average clause has for its object, as we 
have explained before, the distribution of the liability of the insurance ac- 
cording to the distribution of the property covered. Thusa total loss to the 
insurance company can never occur by the burning of any particular risk 
covered by a policy subject to average conditions. The object of this 
clause is to prevent an assured from having two separate risks insured 
under one policy, and for one premium, for either of which the insurer 
would be liable to the full extent of the policy in case of loss. The co-in- 
surance clause is different in its application and use, making the assured 
a co-insurer to the extent, proportionately, of the excess of the value of 
the property covered over the amount of insurance on it. We noted a 
neat application of the co-insurance clause in a ‘‘ survey” not long since. 
A wealthy sugar refiner, who found some difficulty in getting insurance 
at the rate he desired, in applying for insurance on his property toa 
prominent New York underwriter, stated that while he had machinery in 
his refinery which cost him a million dollars, all the insurance he wanted 
was $200,000. The underwriter replied: ‘‘ Well, we will write a small 
line at the Philadelphia rate, with the co-insurance clause added.” The 
refiner at first did not comprehend the effect of the co-insurance clause, but 
when it was explained to him it was said he took the first train back to 
Philadel phia.—Epiror Tue SpecraTor. ] 





MISSTATEMENT OF AGE IN A LIFE POLICY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


Some ten years ago my father insured in an American company which 
was at that time doing business in our country ; he insured for $2000, and 
his premiums were $32.24, semi-annual. A few months ago he died, and 
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my mother, the claimant, advised and at same time informed them that 
she found after his death, on looking over some papers, that he was 
really two years older than stated when he insured. We, of course, sup- 
posed that they would do as the Royal did, that is, deduct simply the 
difference of rates and interest on that difference. Now they propose to 
do thus: To pay such part of the policy as the premiums paid bear to those 
which ought to have been paid. In this case the policy for $2000 was 
issued at a semi-annual premium of $32.24. Had the insured given his 
actual age in the application the semi-annual premium would have been 
$36.43. They further say that if you divide $2000 by $36.43, the result 
would be the amount of the insurance that the company at his true age 
was willing to carry for each one dollar of semi-annual premium, and this 
result multiplied by $32.24, the amount actually paid semi-annually, 
gives the amount of the insurance which was actually paid for. In other 
words, as $36.53 is to $32.24, so $2000 is to the amount of insurance which 
was actually paid for ; the result in either case would be $1749.32. 

The company state that this is the way all or most all American life 
companies set.le such claims when there has been an error made in age. 
Would you, therefore, inform me if such is the case, or if there is any 
other manner in which errors of same description are adjusted any more 
fairly to the claimant. 

The Royal Insurance Company of England in this case charged the 
difference between the rates based on the age, with interest at six per cent 
on the difference. G, E. BROADFIELD. 

[The rule of three, as stated above, is generally employed by American 
life companies in settling differences as set forth above, and is probably 
the most equitable mode of adjustment to both assured and insurer in 
the case of an unintentional error in the statement of age.—Ep. THE 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


The New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company. 


Tue New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company of Manchester has been 
blessed with a corps of officers from its earliest days eminently capable of filling 
their respective positions, and brains and special knowledge have brought the com- 
pany up from $109,000, on which it started less than fourteen years! ago, until it is 
now ready to be entered on the roll of the millionaire fire insurance institutions. It 
is scarcely a year ago that the capital was increased to $500,000, and under this new 
impetus given to the business, the resources have continued to grow. The New 
Hampshire is one of those progressive companies which never falls behind, no mat- 
ter what the condition of the underwriting business, but each year brings increased 
receipts. From its birth, up to the present year, an annual dividend of eight per 
cent has been paid to stockholders, never more, never less, and the net surplus has 
grown in thirteen years, from $8000 to considerably over $200,000. This company 
has an encouraging future before it. 


Fire Insurance in Minnesota. 


THE twelfth annual report of A. R. McGill, Insurance Commissioner of 
Minnesota, shows that 128 fire and fire marine insurance companies are authorized 
to do business in the State. Extracts are made from the report as follows: 

In point of material development the year 1882 has not had its parallel in Minne- 
sota since the State was organized. The insurable property in the State was enor- 
mous’'y increased during the year. In the cities of St. Paul and Minneapolis alone 
not less than five thousand residences were constructed during the year, costing all 
the way from one to one hundred thousand dollars each, and hundreds of business 
houses of all grades—stores, mills, factories, etc., etc..—were built and equipped 
during the same period, thus immensely augmenting the commercial and manufac- 
turing interests of the dual cities. While the ratio of development in the constru:- 
tion of buildings was not so great outside of the cities named, there was, neverthe- 
less, unusual activity in this direction all over tne State. The growth of the city of 
Stillwater was almost phenomenal, and the same might be said of Duluth, while 
many other towns evinced great prosperity. Indeed, there is hardly a hamlet or 
community in the State that did not contribute something to the insurable property 
of the State during the year. In the aggregate the increase was probably not less 
than fifty millions of dollars. In the amount of property insured the increase, as 
shown by the returns of the insurance companies, was $26,463,023. This is the in- 
crease in one year, or of the business of 1882 over that of 1881. The total amount 
of insurancé written in ‘the State during the past year was $148,539,523, or a little 
léss than one-half of the taxable value of all the property in the State, both real and 
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personal, according to the returns of assessors as printed in the State Auditor's re. 
port. But the taxable value is by no means the real value. Considering all forms 
of property together—é.e., all kinds of personal property in connection with the rea] 
property—it is not probable the amount returned by the assessors exceeds fifty per 
cent of the true value of all the taxable property held and owned in the State, 
fully returned .and listed. True, not all taxable property is insurable. lode 
a very large per cent of it, consisting of lands, improved and unimproved, is non- 
perishable by fire and therefore non-insurable. On the other hand, there is a large 
amount of insurable property, consisting of churches, school houses, and public 
buildings of all kinds—municipal, county and State—which is not taxable and is not 
included in the assessors’ returns. This is a class or species of property which 
affords to the insurance companies a good deal of desirable business. 

It is a difficult matter, from any data at hand, to estimate the insurable property 
of the State. It is pretty safe to say, however, that after deducting from the taxable 
property as returned to the Auditor that part which is not insurable, and adding to 
the remainder the difference between its assessable and actual value, and to this 
sum the insurable property of the State which is not taxable, the aggregate amount 
and value of the insurable ‘property of Minnesota is certainly noi less than three 
hundred millions of dollars. 

As between ‘‘ Home,” ‘‘ Other State" and ‘‘ Foreign "' companies, the business 
of 1882 in the State was apportioned as follows : 

| | 

etal pane. Ratio of 
Ricks Written.| Gpemiuma | , Laces, | Lows te 
Received, 





$20,683,492 | $186,788 $79,107 
100,253,852 1,358,682 808,546 


Home Companies 
Other State Companies 





Foreign Companies 27,602,179 | 408,003 289,825 
| 


$48,539,523 





$1,953,474 $1,197,477 





The ratio given above of losses to premiums are rather significant. The home 
companies show a much lower ratio than either of the other two classes. The foreign 
companies did a losing business in the aggregate. Adding 30 per cent for expenses 
the ratio of losses to premiums is 101 to 109. : 


THE BUSINESS OF ELEVEN YEARS. 


| | 


-_ rs Premiums Losses 
Risks Written.) ” Received. Incurred. 








| Ratio of | Average 
| Losses to | Premium 
|Premiums| Rate. 








| 

| | 

| | 

| ; 

$48,718,176 | $689,738 , $306,840 : 
56,816,622 | 846,744 3745703 
60,842,209 940,138 247,713 | 
62,588,988 | 987,285 462,686 | 
64,375,082 972,874 367,704 
67,540,931 | 888,383 501,845 ‘ 
72,497,201 gor ,066 885,472 d 
80,097,596 | 1,020,031 | 626,242 

110,485,526 | 1,310,749 | 1,391,342 

122,070,500 | 1,595,354 914,951 


“SEER ee 148,539,523 1953474 1,177,477 











Total for 11 years...! $894,572,953 $12,106,836 | $7,257,066 





OVER INSURANCE. 


As to the evil of over insurance Mr. McGill says: ‘‘ There is much pith and point 
in the story of the adjuster who attributed the cause of a certain fire to friction—the 
rubbing of a thousand dollar policy on a six hundred dollar building! It is just 
this sort of friction which causes hundreds of fires every year. For all such losses 
the companies alone are to blame. One would naturally think that seeing the con- 
sequences of so bad a practice they would give it up. Such, however, is not the case. 
The strife for business is so great, the spirit of rivalry runs so high that prudence Is 
suffered to take a back seat while the play—a comedy of errors truly—is allowed to 
continue, without interruption. But nevertheless the practice of over insuring is an 
evil one. It imperils the interests of stockholders, jeopardizes the rights of policy- 
holders, and in causing the unnecessary destruction of property, wrongs the State. 
It is clearly against public policy and ought to be suppressed. How shall it be 
done ? The companies should do it of their own volition, but the past does no 
give much promise that they will. It might be done by such legislation as would 
require, under proper regulations, owners of property desiring to have it insured, to 
list and value it for that purpose under oath, and prohibit insurance companies from 
writing over three-fourths of the value thus ascertained. While very many fires are 
the direct offspring of incendiarism, it cannot be doubted that a larger ratio is due 
to, and simply the result of, carelessness. If the insurance did not exceed three- 
fourths of the value of the property insured, there could be no motive in burning it 
for the insurance money, for that would be worth less than the property ; and, if 
obliged to carry one fourth of the risk himself, the owner would be induced from 
motives of self-interest alone to be as careful in protecting his property against fire 
as his nature would permit him to be. Insurance companies are organized for the 
object of making money. To use a trite expression of the street, people do not en- 
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business simply for their health. Stockholders have no other interest in it 
There seems no excuse, therefore, for pursuing such a business 
policy as manifestly reduces very materially the chances of obtaining the object 
sought. In the management which seeks a large volume of premiums without due 
regard to the character of the business, there is something inherently wrong. It is to 
be doubted if the system of large general agencies, now so prevalent, is for the best 
interests of the companies. In some cases the general agent has under his control 
more territory and a larger number of agents than the home office. If his compen- 
sation comes from commissions on gross{premiums it is only to be expected that he 
should make every effort to swell the premiums, without feeling as much interest in 
the character of the risks as those having immediate charge of the company’s man- 
agement and affairs at the home office naturally would. Under such an arrange- 
ment the cry ‘‘ more business" continually goes out to the local agent, and if not 
heeded—even though at the expense of undesirable business—the company is 
placed in the hands of some one who at least promises more. ‘‘ More business "’ is 
the motto—good safe business if obtainable, but at any rate and under any and all 
circumstances more business! And even though his compensation is regulated by 
the profits of the field he manages—even though his interest is identical with the 
company's—having sole charge of so large a field the general agent cannot give it 
that careful supervision which the best interests of the company requires, and the 
result is the accumulation on the company’s books, in time, of many unprofitable 
risks which if better known to him when written would have been rejected. It does 
not seem unreasonable to suppose thata system of special agencies—one special agent 
for each State and more where necessary, to closely supervise the business—would 
better subserve the interests of the companies. In this State the insurance com- 
panies lost during the last year $1,177.477.21, which is more that they were justified 
in losing and probably twenty per cent more than they would have lost had the 
business been closely supervised by men well! acquainted with the field—thoroughly 
versed in respect to the;standing,of individuals, characteristics of localities, etc., etc. 
Agents engaged in this sort of work become possessed of a vast fund of information 
which is invaluable in prudent underwriting. 


gage in 
than that of profit. 


LEGISLATION. 


The spirit of hostility to insurance companies in State legislatures—not so much 
in Minnesota, however, as in other~States—has been carried to an absurd extent, 
considering that the interests of the insurer and the insured are not inimical. In- 
surance men look upon the annual assembling of the legislatures in the several 
States with dread. They fully expect to be assailed in some way, and feel uncer- 
tain of their interests so long as the sessions continue. ‘This ought not to be. The 
insurance stockholder should be as free from any legislation affecting the value of 
his property as any other citizen. On the principle that no news is good news, so 
in insurance circles, no legislation is considered good legislation. In this sense the 
last session of the Minnesota legislature did good work. But four of the bills in- 
troduced on the subject of insurance became laws, and these were all amendments, 
of no general interest, to existing laws. They were: 

1st. An act amending the law authorizing the formation of township mutual in- 
surance companies, making it general the State over, instead of confining it to cer- 
tain counties named in the act, and limiting the extent of territory allowed to be em. 
braced in any one company to twenty-five towns. 

2d. An amendment to the law of 1881, relating to insurance companies other than 
life, fireand marine, authorizing the admission of foreign companies on a one hun- 
dred thousand dollars deposit in another State. 

3d. Requiring fire insurance companies to file their annual statements within 
thirty instead of sixty days after December 31st of each year, and life companies 
within forty days thereafter instead of sixty. There are, probably, not to exceed 
half a dozen habitually slow companies in the entire list of companies doing busi- 
ness in the State. ‘The object of the amendment is to bring these companies to 
time, so as not to unnecessarily delay the work of the office. 

4th. Amending the law relating to the two per cent tax on premiums, so as to 
apply it tohome mutual insurance companies, which hitherto have been exempt, 
the same as to other insurance companies, excepting only the little township mu- 
tuals, The ‘companies affected are the Millers and Manufacturers of Minneapolis 
and the Minnesota Farmers Mutual of the same place. 


UNLAWFUL INSURANCE. 


This subject has been adverted to in previous reports of this department, and the 
practice of insuring property in companies not authorized to do business in the 
State freely condemned. Minnesota has a good, conservative law on the subject of 
insurance. [tis a law that was intended to be, and is, an ettective barrier to wild- 
cat insurance companies, Under its provisions no insurance company with a paid- 
up capital of less than two hundred thousand dollars can be admittted, and author- 
ized to do business in the State. 

This is a large minimum capital, but not too large. It is in the interest of sound 
insurance. Insurers in companies which have the financial strength to comply with 
the law, and which have been duly authorized to do business in the State, may feel 
reasonably certain that all claims arising from losses under their policy contracts 
will be duly paid. This cannot be said of the unauthorized companies. Their 
claims to public confidence are, comparatively, very small, ‘Their financial stand- 
ing is not reliably known here; they are not amenable to the mandates of our 
courts, or the official supervision provided by the laws of the State. Property 















owners who patronize them take large chances of being beaten and defrauded in 
case of loss. Undoubtedly low rates are obtained from them—lower than from the 
authorized companies—but it is ‘‘a penny wise and pound foolish" policy that 
would sacrifice sound indemnity to a small saving in premiums. These companies 
have no legal standing here whatever—they cannot solicit a risk in the State with- 
out violation of law—and whoever acts for them or represents them to obtain insur- 
ance, subjects himself to arrest and severe punishment. The citizen may send his 
insurance out of the State if he chooses, and thus place it with companies which 
cannot lawfully come into the State after it. That is his personal right, and 
there is no way to prevent it. But no one has a right to act as the agent 
here {of unauthorized {companies, or to ‘‘in any manner,{directly or indirectly 
aid them in transacting the business of insurance.” All such violations of the law 
should be promptly reported to this office. The co-operation of the fraternity is in- 
vited to secure a strict enforcement of the law in this respect. It is due to the com- 
plying companies, to the companies fulfilling the conditions of the law and paying 
fees and taxes for the privilege of doing business in the State, that the law against 
‘* underground " insurance should be strictly enforced. 


Fire Insurance in Colorado in 1882. 
THE following shows the fire insurance business done in Colorado in 1882: 





























Companies, Pecans Losses. Companigs. [Prenteme, Losses. 
| | 
eee | $16,045 $5,825 | Merchants,St.Joe, $1,988 $857 
Am. Central, Mo..| 11,480 | 4,327 | Metropole....... | 11,446 4 
American, N. Y...! | ee Milwaukee Mech. | 1,837 255 
Boylsten M., Bos.} 1.294 100 | New Hampsbire..| 3975 220 
B itish America. > 7.971 608 | North B.& M...| 18,469 | 3,087 
Ci izens, St. Louis, I,gor 1,238 | Northern........ | 6,740 | 2,338 
City of Lordon... 12,175 2,204 | North German...) 933 | eovecce 
Continental, N. Y. 9,648 | 2,330 | Northwest’n Nat. | 4,307 112 
Fire Associa'ion...} 15,094 | 29,115 || Norwich Union..| 2,608 352 
Fire A's., Ptila... 7 730 6.578 || Orient........... 7.438 5 826 
Fireman's Fund... 14,024 | 3,564 |! Pennsyl’a, Phila. 18,623 5,590 
Franklin, Phila... 6,285 | 12,658 || Pherix, N. ¥....] 21,420 9.396 
German-Americ in 20,144 | 1,424 || Proenix.......... 7,348 4 
Glens Falls....... SEE) - ssaess Phoenix Agt..... 13,294 10, 18 
Hartford.......... 18,965 8,900 |} Royal........... 7.488 6,252 
Home Mut., Cal.. 7,953 | 5,248 || Springfield F.&M| 24,765 10,146 
Howard, N, Y.... 2,056 | 2,484 || St. Paul F.& M.| 10,211 3,941 
Ins. Co.cf N.A..| 40,833 | 12,438 || Standard........ 1,995 3,525 
Imperial.......... 7,644 | 2,347 || State, Ia......... 3,138 
Lancashire ....... 7.332 er CT 
Liv.&Lon. & Globe} 27, | 9,055 || Western......... 22,021 16,382 
London & Lan.... 5:363 1,755 - 
Lorillard, K. Y.... 3.938 | 1,876 || Total........... $439,914 | $205,143 
i 

















Ohio Valley Fire Insurarce Company of Wheeling. 


THE Ohio Valley Fire Insurance Company is the name of a new com- 
pany organized at Wheeling, W. Va., and whose advertisement appears elsewhere 
in these columns. It was organized by J. V. L. Rodgers, a veteran underwriter of 
ability, and for many years secretary of the Peabody Fire Insurance Company of 
the same place. The capital stock is one hundred thousand dollars, and so great 
was the confidence reposed in Mr. Rodgers’ ability as an underwriter, that the 
leading business men of Wheeling offered to take three times the amount of stock 
that was allowed them. The statement made by some journal to the effect that the 
capital stock was only thirty thousand dollars, doubtless arose from the fact that, 
stockholders representing only this amount, signed the appiication for a charter. It 
was a mere formality and for the purpose of gaining time in the necessary prelimi- 
nary advertising under the present laws of that State. 






National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Besipes the reading of the President’s address and reports of commit- 
tees (printed in our last issue), and the adoption of a resolution intended to widen 
the scope of the organization, there was nothing said or done of any consequence 
at the annual Convention of the Nativnal Board of Fire Underwriters, last Thurs- 
day. The following is the resolution alluded to, offered by Mr, Notman, and on 
motion referred to the Executive Committee : 

Resolved, That the National Board, as its name implies, ought to embrace all 
reputable companies doing a fire insurance business on a stock capital in the United 
States. 

Resolved, ‘That it is of the highest importance to the insurance interest to show a 
strong front against the various attacks upon our business arising from oppressive 
legislation, prejudices of juries, strained and unjust decisions of courts, excessive tax- 
ation, and other evils requiring the united strength of all companies to overcome, 
and that front we cannot show with our present numbers, 

Resolved, That to effect that united strength and to bring up this Board to its 
greatest efficiency, as implied in its name and purpose, and in order to tacilitate the 
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entrance of companies, the platform we make should be broad enough for all com- 
panies to stand upon together. 

Resolved, That we view with great satisfaction the organization of local boards 
and the formation of tariffs, whether stimulated by the District committees of the 
United Underwriters or by the spontaneous action of special and local agents, and 
we welcome all such work as eminently calculated to repair the failing fortunes of 
fire companies. 


Resolved, That on the basis of these resolutions we invite all fire insurance com- 
panies in good standing to unite with this Board. 


The old officers of the organization were re-elected, as follows: 

D. A. Heald, president; J. W. Murray, vice-president; DeWitt C. Skilton, 
secretary ; J. S. Parish, treasurer. Four new members were elected to the Execu- 
tive Committee to fill vacancies, and the committee now stands as follows: B. 
Lockwood, J. N. Dunham, John L. Thomson, L, J. Hendee, J. E. Pulsford, W. 
T. Barton, Andrew J. Smith, Peter Notman, Charles Platt, Albert Bowker, James 
Nichols. Henry K. Miller, secretary. 

After some commendatory remarks made regarding the work done by the New 
England Exchange, the South-East Tariff Association, the New York State As- 
sociation, and the Western Union, the meeting adjourned. 


Life Insurance in Austria. 
Lire INSURANCE made a considerable advance in Austria during 1882. 
The following gives the situation and business of such companies as have published 
reports : 





Insurance Insurance 


Dal iri 
Policies. Accepted. aid. 








Florins. Florins. 

Assicurazioni Generali 12,028,318 1,144,343 
Vienna..... ‘ 6,635.910 
First Hungarian 8,499,524 
Austro-Hung. (Fonciére) 5 3 911,988 
Franco-Hungarian 5 g 252,152 

II, 161,701 

5,841,000 





Fire Insurance in Saxony. 


Tue following are a few statistics of Saxon cities, and the amounts 
paid for losses by fire in 1881, and the premiums received : 





Insurance Premiums Per cent. 
"aid. Received, Premiums 


Marks. 

Dresden y 351,914 
Leipzig bs 85 409,683 
Grimma 6 45,134 
39,532 

46,624 

25,149 

61,375 

Chemnitz (City) j 140,260 
Chemnitz (District) nes 5 10,257 
Marienberg 19,354 
Auerbach 5,065 24,820 








The proportion of percentage for the country district ranges from 30 to 235 per 
cent. Surely there are lucky and unlucky places, as well as days. 





MERE MENTION. 


—The Michigan legislature has fixed upon June gas the date for its 
final adjournment. 

- —$250,000 will be added to the capital of the Atna Life Insurance 
Company, raising it to an even $1,000,000. 

—Thos. K. Bagley, formerly with the Phoenix Insurance Company of 
Hartford, has been appointed as special agent of the Germania Fire Insurance Com- 
pany of Cincinnati in place of Edwin C, Ulrich, resigned. 

—tThe statement that J.R. Preston, of Richmond, Ind., has removed to 
Cincinnati to assume the charge of the territory represented by George W. Neff & 
Co. for the Western Assurance Company of Toronto, is vigorously denied by both 
Messrs. Preston and Neff. Mr. Preston telegraphs us: ‘' Please correct’notice of 





ee 


my removal to Cincinnati, which is entirely erroneous,’’ and Mr. Neff asserts that 
the statement is false in every particular. 


—The ticket of officers and committees for the ensuing year nominated 
by the members of the New York Board of Fire Underwriters, and printed jn our 
issue of last week, was elected on Monday without the change of a name, 


—The Union Mutual Life recently sold property in Chicago amounting 
to about $40,000, and at present has two large sales of acre property under negotia- 
tion. Some single interests have been sold at a profit of from $30,000 to $60,000, 


—Messrs. Larrabee & Mead, of Chicago, general agents of the Accident 
Insurance Company of North America, have begun to establish agencies in Mis- 
souri. Persons desiring to represent the company should address them as above, 


—W. D. Bacon, of Waukesha, Wis., who will be remembered a gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern National previous to 1875, lias been sued by his wife 
fora divorce, on the ground of cruelty firstly, and the usual other complaints 
secondly. 


—John K. Tarbox, the new Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, 
thinks that he needs an insurance actuary for his department, but the legislative In- 
surance Committee, which heard his argument last week, voted to report inexpedi- 
ent to legislate on the matter. 


—Dubuque, lowa, falls into line. On the 18th inst. the Dubuque Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company was incorporated in that city with a capital of $100,- 
ooo, It is stated the incorporators are the solid men of Dubuque. The company will 
transact a general insurance business in Iowa and the adjoining States. 


—The annual meeting of the Iowa Union of Underwriters will be held 
at Des Moines on May 30th. Matters of importance to the various companies do- 
ing business in Iowa will be brought up before this meeting, and the secretary in 
his call asks all such as are interested to have their representatives present. 

—The fire premiums received by the Insurance Company of North 
America in Pennsylvania in 1882 aggregated $243,006, and the fire losses paid, 
$103,088 ; the marine premiums aggregated $246,997, and the marine losses 
$293,121. In recently printing these figures the type made us do an injustice to the 
company. 

—Saxony has now a new regulation of its fire department, etc. All per- 
sons between eighteen and fifty years of age (except doctors, etc.,) must belong to 
the volunteer department. The firemen must form at least five per cent of the 
population in places of 3000 inhabitants, and at least one per cent in places having 
from 15,000 to 40,000. 

—A meeting of the Kentucky State Association of Fire Underwriters 
will be held at the office of Louisville Board of Underwriters, in Louisville, on May 
28th. The notice to members reads: ‘‘ As business of vital importance to under- 
writing interests in the State will be discussed, you are urgently requested to 
attend, and an early response is solicited.” 

—April 3 the North British and Mercantile Insurance Company in- 
creased its paid-up capital $625,000, making it $3,125,009, and also added $1,500,- 
ooo to its fire reserve, increasing that to $6,062,355. The company has now in this 
country 2150 agents, and receives nearly $2,000,000 annually in premiums in the 
United States. W. B. Cornell, of Chicago, is its energetic manager in the West. 


—The Illinois Senate Insurance Committe: reported in favor of the 
passage of House bill 511, providing for the government of insurance companies 
doing business in Illinois. Evan's bill to admit $100,000 companies into Chicago 
passed the Senate on the 16th inst. The bill before the House to provide for thein- 
spection of illuminating oils was read a third time, and the majority voting in the 
negative caused it to be dropped. 


—The Howard Insurance Company, says The Commercial Bulletin, 
had a narrow escape in the matter of the recent oil fire at Communipaw, N. J. 
Having reinsured La Confiance, to take effect at twelve o'clock noon of Thursday, 
May 10, the lightning stroke which burned the National Oil Co.'s works came early 
enough that very morning to let La Confiance become responsible for a $13,000 
risk, instead of its being saddled upon the Howard. 


—The corner-stone of the Mutual Life Insurance Company’s new build- 
ing, on the site of the old Post Office Building, was laid Wednesday noon by Presi- 
dent Frederick S. Winston. A leaden box placed under the stone contained a his- 
tory of New York, copies of New York papers, photographs of the company’s 
buildings in Boston, Philadelphia and this city, annual reports, etc., and an etching 
of the old Dutch Church. Among the trustees present were Samuel D. Babcock, 
Henry A. Smythe, John E. Develin, Oliver H. Palmer, Richurd A, McCurdy, Henry 
A. Smith, Joseph Thompson and Louis May, 


—The following rewards have been offered by the National Board for 
the detection and conviction of incendiaries, subsequent to those embraced in the 
report submitted to the annual meeting last week: $250, Mary A. Farmer's frame 
dwelling and furniture at Atlanta, Ga., fired April 24, Jast; $500, Mrs. Rachael 
(Bloomer) Caldwell’s dwelling at Homowack, N. Y., fired December 5, last ; Mrs. 
Josephine (Bloomer) Munson’s dwelling at Calicoon, N. Y., fired December 31; 
$250, Mrs. Alzada Hammond's dwelling at Smithfield, Pa., fired in January last ; 
$250, Adam Temple’s Franklin mills, near Burlington, Ia., fired May 7; $200, 
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room at Needham, Mass., fired April 23 ; $500, farm property of George Wil- 


on d Centre, N. Y., fired April 8 ; $500, Matthews’ Planing Mill at 


lard near Greenfiel 
Texarkana, Texas, 
Watertown, Mass., 
Mairs’ premises at Elmira, 

—At the Liverpool Assizes on April 30, a sailor named Jones was 
indicted for stealing a quantity of rum, and for setting fire to the British ship 
« Kiltairn " while on a voyage from Demerara to Liverpool in March last. Jones 
went into the forehold to draw some rum from one of the casks stealthily; the spirit 
took fire, resulting in the burning of the ship, the crew taking to the boats. It 
was held by the Court that Jones could not be convicted of arson, on the ground 
that beyond his felonious designs upon the rum he had no malicious intent when 
engaged in taking the spirit. On the charge of felony, to which the prisoner 
pleaded guilty, sentence of six months’ imprisonment was passed. 


fired April 20; $500, Dorcas A. Langmaid's,dwelling-house at 
fired April 29 (reward was originally $250); $250, Jacob Le- 
N. Y., fired May 11. 


_—From a recent dispatch we notice that the Home Life Association, of 
Burlington, lowa, whase license was revoked by Auditor Brown, have concluded to 
join the ** great army " of co-operative and assessment companies which already in- 
habit Missouri. Finding upon examination of the laws of Missouri that they could 
transfer to that State their securities withdrawn from the Auditor of the State of Iowa 
since that officer recalled their certificates, and deposit the same securities with the 
Insurance Department of Missouri and resume business again in that State. On the 
14th inst., Deputy Auditor of State Stewart left the securities of the Security. Life 
Company, of Des Moines, at the office of the company, but they were immediately 
returned to the Auditor's office by special messenger. 


—The action of State Auditor Brown, of Iowa, in revoking the certif- 
icates of certain co-operative insurance companies, is still the subject of unusual dis- 
cussion in Iowa insurance circles. It 1s understood that an agreed case will be set- 
tled upon for the purpose of testing the Auditor's powers in the premises, and the 
settlement of the question be left with the courts. At a meeting on the 18th, at lowa 
City, of a branch society of the Equitable Mutual Endowment Association of 
Waterloo, one of the four companies especially ostracized by the Auditor, a resolu- 
ton was unanimously adopted advising against any litigation to reverse the Auditor's 
decision, and ratifying the action of the company in selecting a national bank in 
Waterloo as custodian of the funds of the company, and advising concerted action 
ty secure legislative action to protect the mutual companies. 


—James L. Holden, whose resignation from the service of the North 
America we noticed last week, was in Chicago on Saturday paying some parting 
visits to his old associates in the profession. Mr. Holden leaves the fraternity with 
the best wishes of all. Among his Illinois agents, in number over two hundred 
and fifty, Mr. H. has been and is deservedly popular. His long service, thirteen 
years, has made him a most valuable man to the company. His record is that of a 
very successful man; the business over the State for the past ten years shows an 
average loss to the company of only thirty-eight per cent., and in no one year has it 
exceeded fifty per cent. Mr. Holden resigned to protect some large manufaeturing in- 
terests he has in Aurora, and should events so shape themselves in the future as to 
leave him at liberty to engage in the insurance business again, he will be cordially 
welcomed back by the profession. 


—The suite of rooms recently taken by E, E. Clapp, manager of the 
accident branch of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, at No. 149 Broadway, 
corner of Courtlandt street, are commodious and fitted up in attractiv2 style. Mr. 
Clapp controls the accident business of the Fidelity and Casualty for a number of 
States, and is making a vigorous push for business. On Monday afternoon, and 
all day Tuesday, a crowd of men and boys were congregated about Mr. Clapp's 
office, and a long line of humanity extended into the office. Mr. Clapp had hit 
upon an excellent method of advertising his company in compiling and printing 
a series of facts of interest about the Brooklyn Bridge, and in the past few days has 
distributedjthousands of little cards containing this information to the public. The 
card, of course, bears the imprint of the Fidelity and Casualty with the caution 
“Don't start over the bridge without an accident policy.” 


—The announcement made by a contemporary that the Union Insur- 
ance Company of Philadelphia, which has hitherto been engaged in both fire and 
marine business, has determined to retire from the former field, and will do a 
marine business exclusively, is an erroneous statement and calculated to result 
Prejudicially to the interest of this well-known company. ‘The facts are that the 
company contemplates the retirement of its fire agents in the State of New York, in 
order to comply with the law of this State for marine insurance. Having accepted 
4 portion of the business heretofore done by the Swiss Lloyds, it became necessary 
tomake a New York marine agency and, as the law forbids the incorporation of 
companies within the State todo a joint fire and marine business, the Superintend- 
ent of Insurance decided that he has not authority to grant greater privileges to 
companies of other States. The Court of Appeals has recently affirmed his decision 
and therefore, in order to comply with the law for marine business, the company 
will be obliged to retire its fire agents in New York State before license can be 
'ssued for marine underwriting. The company says that it will continue to doa 
fire business, any statements to the contrary notwithstanding, in any and all States, 
except the Empire State, wherever a proper return can be had tor indemnity offered, 





and with capital increased to $1,000,000. We intended, at the company’s request, 
to give no publicity to the change in New York State, but, owing to erroneous 
statements, deem it necessary to present the facts correctly. No change would 
have been made, except for the opportunity afforded to secure a business of large 
volume and greater profit than could have been hoped from the fire field in New 
York. 


—The marine insurance war at Chicago is now in full blast. On the 14th 
inst. the agents composing the ‘‘ pool"’ fired what they term a big bombshell into 
the enemy’s camp, by making an additional cut of 33% per cent on cargo rates. 
The pool agents are really not affected by the cut to any extent, as there is but little 
business left for them to do, it having been gobbled up by the others. The ‘‘enemy”’ 
consists of the four companies who refused to enter the pooling combination, and it 
looks as if they were the ones affected by the reduction, from the fact that when 
the season opened, they secured the bulk of the business by what is termed 
‘‘jug-handle" contracts. That is, if an agent has contracted to write insurance 
policies for the season at a certain rate with a shipper, and at any time the prevail- 
ing rates should decline below the rate named in the contract the agent must either 
accept the lowest rate or decline to write the policy and the shipper can then go 
elsewhere. Thus far they have been writing at pool rates, but the pool agents think 
that by cutting rates down to the lowest notch they will eventually freeze the others 
out and force them to join the pool. Of course the war is a big loss to all of the 
companies, but itis a good thing for shippers, who look on and laugh, and at the 
Same time reap the benefits. 


—The report of Referee Samuel B. Hamburger, who was appointed by 
Judge Donohue to pass on the accounts of ex-Mayor William H. Wickham as re- 
ceiver of the Security Life Insurance and Annuity Company, was submitted to the 
same Judge last week for his approval. The company became bankrupt in 1876, 
and two years later Judge Donohue made an ex parte order allowing the receiver 
compensation at the rate of five per cent on the funds passing through his hands. 
The report shows approved claims against the company amounting to $2,503,556.26. 
There came into the hands of the receiver $387,274.32, out df which he paid $323,- 
234.76. Hehas declared but one dividend, five per cent, and on account of this 
there yet remains in his hands uncalled for by policyholders $16,196.80. He holds 
in all $64,039.56, which sum is also subject to claims for his own and his counsel's 
fees, as well as the referee's fees and other expenses. The accounts of the receivcr 
have been approved by the referee as first submitted, including the five per cent 
commission, to which the Attorney-General has objected. Hamilton Cole is 
awarded a fee as counsel to the receiver of $3250, but counsel for policyholders 
are held to be not entitled to compensation out of the funds of the company. Judge 
Donohue still holds the report of the refcree, having made no decision as to its ap- 
proval. The final dividend to be paid by the receiver will not exceed one per cent, 
so that altogether policyholders will not get more than six per cent on the net value 
of their claims out of this defunct company. 


—The bill of Senator Belknap, concerning co-operative, benevolent, and 
beneficiary associations, societies, and corporations, passed the Michigan leg- 
islature but has been vetoed by the Governor, It exempted from its operations 
charitable or benevolent societies founded upon some particular nationality or reli- 
gicn that only makes provision for the care of its members or their families in the 
event of sickness, distress or death, and paysa death fund not exceeding $100. 
The terms of the bill require full reports to be made annually to the Commissioner 
of Insurance. Every association is to designate without delay the location ofits 
principal office and the names of its officers upon whom service of legal papers and 
proceedings may be made. Before being granted authority to carry on business 
the officers of the society must make out and file with the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance a complete statement ofits business, the claims against it, its constitution and 
by-laws, and such particulars as may be necessary to arrive at a full understanding 
of its condition. Ifthe Commissioner discovers anything wrong, dishonest, or im*> 
proper in the operations of the company he is to call the attention of the Attorney- 
General to the case, and if the Attorney-General thinks it worth while he can apply 
to the Judge of the Circuit where the principal office is situated, and the Judge 
may order a showing—a trial by jury—and if the verdict is against the company the 
Commissioner of Insurance may order it to cease working, withdraw his certificate, 
and pursue with fine and imprisonment any agent who may be found guilty of 
soliciting, receiving, or collecting assessments. The Governor in vetoing the bill 
says: ‘All foreign insurance companies doing business under the present laws of 
our State are required to file with the Commissioner of Insurance a written stipu- 
lation agreeing that any legal process affecting such company may be served on 
the Insurance Commissioner or his deputy, with the same effect as if served per- 
sonally on its authorized attorney in the State. By this act process can only be 
served on a person in this State to be designated by the company. The willful 
absence of such person might be used to indefinitely postpone the commencement 
of any action to restrain the company from dcing business in this State. It is the 
policy of States to protect their citizens in their dealings with foreign corporations, 
by vesting in some officer more or less summary powers to control their operations, 
and the exercise of such powers is fully justified by many decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Commissioner of Insurance should, I think, have 
as full power to control and restrain foreign co-operative life insurance associations 
as foreign and domestic joint-stock companies.” 
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FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 
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New York State Companies. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


Capital 
Paid up. 


Last 


DivipEND 


Latest SALE 
or STOCK. 





Per Ct.| 


Date. 








yoeee sunbetesnee ai 


American Exchange 
Broadway 
Brooklyn 


Buffalo German 
Citizens 


Commercial 
Continental 


Firemens 
a Trust : 
ranklin and Emporium. 


German American 


Germania 
Glens Falls 


~— 
n ounty... 
Knickerbocker 


La Fayette 
Long Island 


Lorillard 
Lloyds Plate Glass w.... . 


Manuf’rs and Builders - - - 
Mechanics 


Mechanics and Traders... 


Metropolitan Plate Glassa 
Montauk 
National 


New York Bowery 
New York — owed 


North River... 
‘acific ... 








$300,000 
200,000 


400,000 


200,000 
200,000 
153,000 


200,000 
200,000 
300,000 


210,002 
250,000 
200,000 


200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 


200,000 
200,010 
200,000 


204,000 
150,000 
200,000 


1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
1,000,000 
3,000,000 


500,000 
200,000 


200,010 
150,000 
210,000 


150,000 
300,000 
300,000 


100,000 


200,000 
250,000 


200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


100,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 


300,000 
210,000 


200,000 
500,000 


350,000 
200,000 


200,000 
200,000 


150,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 


500,000 
350,000 


200,000 





100,000 | 


250,000 | 


| 


300,000 | 
250,000 269.44 


161.72 
239.78 


132-42 
266.55 
231.88 


112.72 
347-10 
243-66 


181.58 | 
151.26 
169.79 


130.19 | 
255-79 
318.79 


120.53 
136.49 
155.10 


119.89 
119.19 
164.42 


251.96 
174.26 
417.21 


155-04 
255.25 
102.97 
1€9.62 
171.57 
159-14 
112.85 
100,11 


242.29 
229.22 
141.23 


139.10 
134-97 


104.91 
102.51 


178.14 
161.85 


174.46 
103.62 
164.85 
129.85 
135-03 
177-79 
133-73 
225.46 
259.30 
125.86 
207.85 


127-45 
285.45 


143.69 
148.65 


234.61 
164.45 
162.05 
177.88 
168.08 


102.49 
105.79 


170,11 


114.¢9 
192.57 


161.34 


*Jan., 83 


|* Jan. m 3 
*Feb., 


| 
| 


[*jan.. 33 


Jan., ’82 
*Jan., "83 
|*Jan. -»'83 


leFeb., 
an., i 
he 


leten., "83 
|*Jan.,’83 
| Apr.,’83 


|*July,’82 
Jan., 8, 
|*Jan.,’83 


i*July,’82 
|* Jan.,’83 
*Jan., 83 


|*Jan., "83 
* Jan. ,’83 
Jan." 
|* Jan. +583 
l*Jan.. "83 
\*July, ’82 
'*Jan.,’83 
*Jan.,’83 
*Jan ,'83 
Jan., ’82 
* July, ’8x 
sSept, "82 

an. 1°83 

an., ’83 
*Jan.,’83 
*Jan., ‘33 


*Jan., "83 
*Jan.,’83 


sfan..'83 


uly ,’82 


Jan., ’82 


Jan.,’83 
*Jan.,’83 


* Jan.,’83 
*fan.,’83 


*Jan.,’83 
*Jan.,’83 


*Aug.,’82 
*Jan., "83 


Apr,.’83 
*Jan 2 "83 


*Jan., 
*Jan., 


*Feb. 1783 
*Jan.,’83 
*Jan.,'83 


“July. 81 
ug., "80 
*Jan., 83 
*Jan.,’83 
*Jan.,’83 
*Feb.,’83 
*Jan.."83 





83 | 
*Jan.,’ 83 | 
"83 | 
*Jan., ’83 | 





— 19,83 
[May 9, "33 


|Mar. 14, "83 
71% |Apr, 25, "83 


\Mar. 8,83 





|Mayr4, 83 
: ‘a 14,82 
| 

Feb. 14, "83 

: May16, '8 
7-35 A) 
7% |May 2, 83 


¥% | Jan. 16,83 
3 Nov.15,’82 
Jan. 10,’82 


2% |May 9.) "83 
Apr.26,’ (83 
|Apr.17,’83 


5 

6 

6 |Apr.26,'83 
5 May14, 83 
5 May 1,'83 
5 ‘June 2, "82 
7% |Aug. 17; "81 
2% | Mar. 14,83 


| Apr. 11,'83 
|Mar, 13,'83 
| Mavez, *83 


|May 12,'83 
\Feb. 14, 83 


\Mayrg,’ 83 
|May 91,83 
|Apr.17,'83 
|Feb. 28,"83 
|May 3, ‘83 


|Mar. 10, "83 
|Nov. 1,’82 


|Dec.28,’82 
|Mar. 15,83 


May 18, "83 
ino 15, 83 
Dec. 26,’82 


| Jan., 83 
(Mar. 28,'83 
Jan. 31, 83 
a: 14,'83 


Mar.28 +83 
|Apr. 14,'83 


‘May 15,) "8 
|Feb.17, 83 


Nov. 1,82 
May 16,’83 


5 Mayr17,’ 83 
5 Mar. , 
6 May16, Ms 
5 Mayz4,’83 
5 
5 


Apr. 1, *83 
3% |Jan. 23,'83 


4 |May 9. '83 
3% |May16,'83 





Price 
(Per 
Cent.) 


200 
142% 


150 


Tit 


175 
165 


105 
200 
150 


115 
120 
115 


96% 
245 
250 

80 


93 
125 


80 
80 
115 


198 
145 
210 


120 
286 
61 


115% 
135 
(45 


72% 
60 
130 


198 
79 





* Semi-annual. 
t Quarterly. 


a Devoted exclusively to insuring plate glass against breakage, 








Other State Companies Doing Business in New York. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


Capitac 
Paid up. 


Par Value 
of Stock. 


Net 
Book 
Value Al 


a 


Last 
Divipenp 
Paip, 


Stock | 
Perhco.| ~~ 


Fan. r, | 


1883 Date. 


\Per Ct.) | 





Etna, Hartford 

American, Koston 
American, Newark 
American, Philadelphia.... 
American “Central, t. Louis. 


Atlantic F. and M., Providence.... 
Boatmans F, and M. Pittsburgh.... 
Citizens, Pittsburgh 

Connecticut, Hartford 

Detroit F. and M., Detroit. 

Eliot, Boston 


Equitable F. and M., Providence.... 
Fire Association, Philadelphia 

Fire Ins. Co, , County of Philadelphia 
Firemans Fund, San Francisco 
Firemens, Baltimore 


Firemens, Dayton 
Firemens, Newark 


Franklin, Philadelphia 
German, Pittsburgh 


Germania, Newark 

Girard F.'and M., Philadelphia. .... 
Hartford, Hartford 

Ins. Co. of North America, Phila.... 
Ins. Co. of the State of Pa., Phila... 


Manufacturers F. and M., Boston-.. 
Mechanics, Philadelphia 
Mercantile Cleveland 

Mercantile Fire and Marine, Boston 
Merchants Providence 


Merchants, Newark 
Michigan F. and M., 
National, Hartford 
Neptune F. and M., Boston 
New Orleans Ins. Co 


Newark, Newark 

New Hampshire, Manchester... 
North American, Boston. .... etna 
Northwestern National, 
Orient, Hartford 
Pennsylvania, Phila 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh 

Pheenix, Hartford 

Prescott, Boston 
Providence-Washington, Providence 


Milwaukee 


Security, New Haveu 
Shoe and Leather, Boston 
Springfield Ff. and M., Springfield .. 
Spring Garden, Philadelphia 

t. Paul F. and M., St. Paul 
had Chicago... 
Union, Philadelphi 
Union, San Francise 
United Fi iremens, Philadelphia . 
Washington, Boston 


250,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
200,000 


300,000 
500,000 
200,000 
750,000 
378,000 


250,000 
500,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 


200,000 
300,000 
1,250,000 
3,000,000 
200,000 


500,000 
250,000 
200,000 
400,000 
200,000 


400,000 
200,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
509,000 





250,000 
500,000 
200,000 
600,000 

1,000,000 
400,000 
200,000 

2,000,000 
200,000 
400,coo 


200,000 
600,000 
1,000,000, 
490,000 | 
500,000 | 
500,000 | 
500,000 
750,000 
200,000 
400,000 | 


| 307-49 


‘tar. 


‘feb "83 
*Apr., '83 | 
|*Jan., 83 


*Jan.,’83 
jan., "83 
ig ian. 183 
|*jan., 83 
|*Jan.,’83 
(*Apr., "83 


“7 


|*Jan., 


a 


$179.83 
142.48 
234.27 
250.88 
139.06 


106.49 

132.00 | 
110.34 
129.23 
188.77 
357-07 


121.34 
284.41 
148.52 |*Jan., 
116.06 it Apr., 
114.87 Jan 


ne 
"83 
» 82 


120.99 
233-15 
104.81 
314.38 
153.79 


*Apr.,’83 
| Jan., % 
| Feb., 

ltAprs's: 
itJan.,’83 


July, ’78 | 
tApr.,’83 
|*Jan., 83 
*Jan., 783 } 
*Jan.,'83 


*Oct., = | 
Apr., 
*Jan., "83 
*May,’83 
|*Jan., bie 





102.93 
278.25 
208.66 
208.36 
221.91 


113.85 
137-23 
155.89 
146.06 
141.02 


206.16 
107.52 | 
146.41 | 
135-49 | 
121.39 


206.88 | 
140.88 
130.90 
141.94 | 
112.02 
340.66 
126.51 
156.36 
115.16 
133-44 | *Jan., 


Jan., '83 
*Oct.,” 81 


*Jan., 


UUM DA Wun aun 


CI ~ 
weuwuoro 


evens 
Ca 





120.19 


137.89 
197.64 
143-35 
167.94 
106,23 
116,71 
122,38 
182.55 


rs 


|tApr., '83 
|*Mar. »'83 
|*Apr., '83 
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Canadian Companies Do 


ing Business in New York, 





British America, Toronto ..... aden 
Western, Toronto 





50 


29 400,000 





$500,000 | 


$188.61 |*Jan.,’83 
150.91 |* July, ’82 








English Companies Doing Business in New York. 





NAME OF COMPANY. 


oo Amou 


Value of 
Stock. 


Paid 
Up Per | 
Share. 


nt | 
Latest PRrice. 





City of London 
Commercial Union 

Fire Insurance Association 
Guardian 

Imperial Fire 
Lancashire.......- 





London and Provincial 
North British and Mercantile 


United Fire Re-Insurance...... citi 


t& 


nu 
Sewn nouonun 


RK 


‘+ 
“wre BW 





a 
x 


On 
* 





